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INTRODUCTION 



A true pioneer in the development of education 
in America, Charles W. Hunt early recognized 
the importance to our nations schools of properly 
prepared teachers. He was thus a forerunner 
of today’s widespread appreciation of the critical 
role )f teacher preparation in meeting the 
neeus of citizen and society. 

Charles W. Hunt h? d die vision to see that 
a voluntary association of colleges could harness the 
resources of the college community to improve 
the quality of teacher education. Starting in 
the 1920’s as one of a relatively small band of 
dedicated teacher educators, Dr. Hunt saw 
voluntary cooperation as the key to progress in 
education in a democr? cy. 

For twenty-five years as secretary-treasurer 
of the AATC and AACTE, and subsequendy as an 
active consultant to the AACTE, Dr. Hunt 
encouraged the broad participation of 
all who were dedicated to improve teacher 
education, whatever their divergent points of view. 
From the beginning he worked to build bridges 
of understanding between the educators 
of teachers in the public and private sectors. 

He made welcome the viewpoints of practicing 
teachers in the education of future members of their 
profession. These efforts strengthened higher 
education’s commitment to teacher education and 
widened the base for improvements in the 
quality of teacher education. 

The ideal of a well-educated and qualified teacher 
for every child has been the guiding principle 
of Dr. Hunt’s professional career. In this he was 
joined by such contemporaries as Walter Morgan, 
Edward S. Evenden, Paul Sangren, Wendell 
W. Wright, and Walter Anderson, in addition to 
hundreds of other educational leaders. This 
group working together through the years laid the 
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groundwork for the creation of AACTE. 

In 1959 AACTE instituted the Charles W. Hunt 
Lecture Series as a tribute to this educator’s 
contribution to teaching, to society, and to the 
organization itself. Each year an outstanding 
educator has been selected to address himself to a 
major problem in teacher education. After 
a decade of these annual contributions to the 
continuing dialogue on teacher education, it is 
appropriate to review the lectures, reassess 
their scope, and contemplate the changes that have 
come about since that day of February 10, 1960 
when the first Charles W. Hunt lecture 
waspresented. 

The lectures constitute a singularly pertinent 
catalog of the issues teacher education faced during 
the past decade— leadership, technology and its 
influence on education, the greater priority needed 
for excellence in education, the shift in focus to 
international education, institutional organization, 
certification and accreditation, the calamitous 
need for better teaching in our cities. 

A realistic appraisal of teacher education today 
reveals that none of these issues has been resolved. 
This fact ought not to discourage but rather 
challenge all who share in the responsibility of 
teacher preparation. In changing times there can 
be no final answer as to how a teacher is 
to be prepared. 

These lectures are published by the AACTE 
in order to share with all concerned the insights into 
the problems of teacher education won over the 
past decade by ten nationally recognized 
educational leaders. These findings speak also 
to the even greater challenges of today and 
illuminate the nature of the task to which 
educational statesmen such as Charles W. Hunt 
have devoted so much of their lives. 

—Edward C. Pomeroy 
Executive Secretary 

February 1969 












THE LECTURE SERIES 

The Charles W. Hunt Lectures, given 
over a period of ten years at the Annual Meeting 
i of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

Education commencing in 1960, were established 
j by action of the Executive Committee of the 

Association. The Lecture Series was conceived 
as a professional tribute to the long years 
of leadership and service which Dr. Charles W. 
Hunt has given to teacher education as a teacher, 
a university dean, a college president, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, secretary-treasurer of the 
t American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

; Education, and, most recently, as a consultant 

- to the Executive Committee of the AACTE. 

Charles W. Hunt has combined vision with 
practicality in encouraging voluntary cooperation 
among higher education institutions for the 
improvement of teacher education. The AACTE 
is proud to acknowledge its great respect and 
appreciation for Dr. Hunt’s educational 
statesmanship, his devotion to teacher education, 
his insights into human behavior, and his 
personal friendship. 






Charles W. Hunt 

A LIFE DEVOTED TO EDUCATION 



“To meet him once, to feel his firm handshake, 
to look into his face with that squinty smile, 
is to experience the morning light of the spring 
sunshine. To be in his presence, to enter 
into discussion with him, to challenge him in 
argument, to see him guide tough-minded men 
with different points of view into consensus about 
significant problems, is to know the light of the 
midday sun. To have him as a friend to whom you 
go when you are weary, spent, and cannot see ahead 
and to have him, through his gentle guidance, 
give to you a transfusion of courage and purpose, 
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is to feel the glow of the evening sunset that 
promises a new tomorrow. Such a man is 
Charles W. Hunt, whom so many of us have had 
the privilege of knowing." 

-Wendell W. Wright 

Spoken a * the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
AACTE, in Chicago, February 10, I960. 

Cjjabi.es Wesley Hunt, born in Charlestown, 
New Hampshire, October 20, 1880, educated 
at Brown University (A.B. 1904), Columbia 
University (A.M. 1910, Ph-D. 1922); teacher 
Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, 
1904-06; Moses Brown School, Providence, Rhode 
Island, 1906-08; teacher, Horace Mann School, 

1 eachers College, Columbia University, 

1908-09; supervising principal, Union School, 

Brtar Chff Manor, New York, 1910-13; supervisor, 
Children s Aid Society Schools, New York City, 
1913-14; assistant secretary, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1914-16; vice-principal, 
Horace Mann School, New York City, 1918-21; 
director of extramural instruction, University 
of Pittsburgh, 1921-24; acting dean, School 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, 1923-24; 
dean, Cleveland School of Education, 

1924-28; professor of education and dean, School 
of Education, Western Reserve University, 

1928-33; principal, New York State Normal School, 
Oneonta, New York, 1933-42; president, New 

?! 3te Teachers Allege, Oneonta, New York, 
1942-51; secretary-treasurer, American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, 1928-48; 
secretary-treasurer, the American Association of 

. i fec r n Teacher E ^ uc3tion ' *948-53; consultant 
to A AC f E Executive Committee since 1953. 



THF, DIMENSIONS O* 3 
PROFESSIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

L. D. Haskew 

% 



The First Charles W, Hunt Lecture 



Presented at the Twelfth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education 
Chicago, Illinois 
February 10, 1960 




Laurence DeFee Haskew was born in Alabama 
on October 4, 1907 and began his professional 
career as a high school principal in Georgia. He was 
school superintendent at Monroe, Georgia, 
for ten years. For one year of that period he also 
served a: superintendent of Walton County 
schools. He was director of teacher education 
at Emory University and Agnes Scott College, 
1941-1947. He has taught also at the 
University of Georgia, Georgia Teachers College, 
Columbia University Teachers College, New 
York University, and Stanford University. 
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Through his activities to improve school and 
college programs in Texas and the nation as a whole, 
Dr. Haskew has become a widely recognized 
figure in education circles. His leadership 
and advice are sought by state and regional groups 
throughout the United States, and he has held 
office in major educational organizations of 
national scope. 

Dr. Haskew was president of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
during 1954-1955 and has been a member 
of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
United States. As executive secretary of the 
American Council on Education’s Committee on 
Teacher Education, 1945-1946, he visited 
colleges in forty states. In 1946, he also served 
as technical consultant for the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education. Ho was dean 
of the College of Education of the University 
of Texas at Austin from 1947 through 1962. 

He also was vice-chancellor of the 
University of Texas System from 1954 through 
1967. Since then he has been professor 
of educational administration at the University 
of Texas. In August 1968 he was appointed 
by President Lyndon B. Johnson as the 
first chairman of the National Advisory Council 
on Education Professions Development. 



THE DIMENSIONS OF 
PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 
BY L. D. Haskew 

The First Charles W. Hunt Lecture 




I he story of your speaker’s life is one of 
I being called upon repeatedly to assume 

| responsibilities far beyond his talents 

and abilities. The responsibility of inaugurating 
the Charles W. Hunt Lectures for the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
climaxes that story. 

Choice of a subject for this lecture was left 
to me, but was almost dictated by the tradition 
within which these lectures had origin. TTie 
curious and baffling alchemy of leadership has 
spread its intriguing and sometimes intoxicating 
perfume wherever teacher educators have 
gathered with Charles W. Hunt in their midst 
The formula for the advancement of teacher 
education in this country, as is true of the 
formula for advancing any other important concern 
of professionals, always contains a personal 
equation. That personal equation defines 
professional leadership; this, in the long run, is 
what gives not only dynamics to combined action 
by professionals but also that flavor which is 
known as character, in the finest moral sense of that 
term. I have chosen to speak about that equation. 
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First, the setting. The American society of 
1960 is dependent to a degree seldom realized 
upon the actions, interactions, and counteractions 
of organized professionals. To the professions, 
important trusteeships have been assigned; much 
of the effectiveness with which individual members 
of the profession discharge that trusteeship is 
dependent upon the actions of the professional 
organization to which they belong. Organized 
professionals conceive what would be best for 
them. In many cases, they control the supply of 
professionals, define the circumstances under 
which the people can get the professional services 
the people want. Inevitably, organized professionals 
compete with other organized professionals and 
with the general welfare; their success in 
competition determines the destiny and well-being 
of coundess other people. Many times, the 
societal value of a fundamental social institution 
such as religion or education is dependent not 
upon its net worth or its potential for service, but 
upon the success of organized professionals in the 
perpetual games of power politics and compelling 
propaganda. In brief, all of us have a tremendous 
stake in what organized professionals leave undone, 
what they decide to try to do, and how well they 
do what they have decided upon. 

The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education is one organization of 
professionals. Its members hold trusteeship for a 
tremendously important phase of America’s social 
endeavor— the education of teachers for its school 
enterprise. Banded together, these members have 
created machinery for seeking to relate themselves 
constructively to the demands of their parent 
society, for influencing the decisions of that society, 



for competing for the welfare of what they consider 
to be an important concern. They have also 
created machinery for reaching internal decisions 
on what purposes to serve, what procedures to 
use, what services to render, how to balance the 
common good against their own particular benefit, 
what influences to have upon the standards and 
methods of performance by each other. This is an 
organization with great resources and potentially 
strong influence now, a creature with the power 
of self-direction. It is not, however, a governing 
body; it holds no proprietorship of teacher 
education nor any pledge of allegiance from its 
member institutions. Tliat it will advance, or even 
protect, the cause of teacher education is not 
assured, and that it will promote the best interests 
of American society is far from certain. 
Achievement of these objects is facilitated by 
organization, made more likely by professionalism, 
but finally determined by the quality and character 
of the leadership which is followed. This is the 
setting for a discussion of dimensions of professional 
leadership. 

Leadership is a social phenomenon in which a 
group, or aggregation of individuals, accepts and 
acts upon the ideas of one person. Schematically,, 
leadership may be represented as three-dimensional. 
One of the dimensions is ideational— the content 
and value of the proposed actions. Thus we can 
have good leadership and bad leadership, measured 
on a scale which represents absolute values as 
they are held to be by those who apply the scale. 
Those who apply a scale first are the members of 
the group or aggregation involved, and they may be 
influenced by an immediate pragmatism. 
Eventually, however, a larger history applies a 
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scale whose points of reference have something 
approaching an eternal orientation, but this occurs 
after the fact of leadership. So far as leadership 
is concerned, it is the immediate response which 
determines the value of the ideational content. 

The second dimension of leadership is social. 

In a very real sense the total social setting, as it 
dwells within the members of a group, influences 
not only the ideas which are produced, but also 
those to which they will attend and, finally, 
adhere. Further, the idea-adherence or person- 
adherence which defines leadership is a group 

J >henomenon. Ideas may be proffered, but 
eadership never comes into existence until they 
are accepted and acted upon by a group or 
aggregation. The quality of group idea-choosing, 
therefore, has vast effects upon the quality of the 
ideational dimension of leadership. Successful 
demagoguery is much more a commentary upon 
those who support it than upon those who practice 
it The members of professional organizations 
"call the shots” on what kind of leadership they 
will have by what they will buy. 

Sometimes they get unexpected bargains. They 
buy a “personality guy” and he turns out to have 
brains. Or, they buy a piece of high-flown, 
meaningless prose in the form of a resolution and 
deliver it to an executive secretary who turns out 
to be a shrewd operator in using resolutions to 
endorse the actions he was going to take anyhow. 
Such bargains are all too rare, however. The 
quality of the leadership phenomenon in a 
profession seldom rises above the quality of the 
consumer, demand for ideas in that profession. 
"Fuddy-duddies” usually produce “fuddy-duddy” 
leadership, mundane realists usually have mundane 
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leaders; and forward-looking, vigorous professionals 
can be counted upon to generate, at least 
occasionally, leadership that is truly inspired. 

The social dimension of leadership is more than 
a variation upon the theme of consumption, 
however. The theme of production is equally 
important. For one thing, a profession develops 
its own leaders by the processes and caliber of 
personal interchanges it affords within its group. 

It can have a rigid, smothering process of 
acculturation operated by an impregnable and 
heedless hierarchy and thus throw on the 
scrapheap the talents and potentialities of young 
individualists. Or, it can have a viable and 
freewheeling style of operation which almost 
forces cream to rise to the top. 

For another thing, the very ideas which form 
the essence of leadership are in large measure, 
although not completely, the products of 
interactions within the group itself. Let us be 
perfectly clear here. A profession can have 
leadership if only one man in the whole 
organization ever has an idea; all that is necessary 
is that enough others be willing to go along with 
him. Even further, the notion that all good 
ideas are ipso facto group-produced is a major 
fallacy, in this speaker’s opinion. Yet the fact 
remains that the sheer meritoriousness of 
leadership ideas has a high positive correlation 
with the volume, thoughtfulness, and creativity 
of the ideas produced in group interchanges. 

Show me a profession whose chief means of 
communication is the exchange of traditional 
cliches and I will show you one whose leaders 
are throwing custard pies in an age of nuclear 
missiles. We professionals, banded together in 
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organizations, get not only the leadership we are 
willing to buy but also the leadership we— and 
the pronoun is significant— produce. 

The third dimension of professional leadership 
is personal. No sociological explanation of the 
leadership phenomenon can dispense with the fact 
that leadership does reside with persons. For two 
decades or more we have been preoccupied with 
what are called “group processes” and “group 
dynamics” in an effort to produce a science of 
leadership. Some fairly careful inquiries have 
tended to demonstrate that no single characteristic 
or trait makes a person a leader independent of the 
social situation in which the leadership relation 
develops. We have interpreted these findings to 
mean that the origin of leadership is to be found 
within group interactions rather than within 
individuals. The net result has been, all too often 
I fear, an abdication from responsibility for 
leadership by too many people with the capacity 
to be leaders. Reliance upon the group can mean, 
and has meant, a dangerous loss in self-reliance 
and self-responsibility in creating the phenomenon 
of professional leadership. 

What all the researchers have not been able to 
wipe out is the plain fact that there are leaders— 
persons who time after time emerge as the ones 
whose ideas are followed, who secure the mandate 
of spokesmanship, who blaze trails that the group 
accepts as upward roads. Without such a person, 
or persons, an organization is poverty stricken in 
leadership phenomena, and the cause which it 
represents is almost certain to languish in 
desuetude. As strongly as I know how, I want to 
champion the position that professional leadership 
is an extension of a person— a positive, forceful, 
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person who thinks he or she has something to offer 
and who offers it unashamedly and vigorously as 
his bounden duty. 

Let us admit at once that the personal dimension 
of leadership is, in and of itself, strictly amoral. 

A dedicated and persuasive champion may be just 
as wrong as he can be, or “just as right as rain.” 

The leader can destroy his followers or he can 
ennoble them; can win allegiance by sacrificing 
principle as readily as by upholding it. The 
personal dimension of leadership derives its merit 
only from the ideational and social dimensions 
which complete it and, at the same time, govern it. 
Within this context, I repeat, a person is an essential 
ingredient of leadership for a profession. 

In 1960 , teacher education— and hence all of 
America— heeds to produce the phenomenon of 
leadership. Perhaps that need is greater than it has 
ever been before. At least, such was the conviction 
held by this speaker, almost forcing him to choose 
the subject he did choose. For leadership, there 
must he leaders. Some finger of conscience, of 
duty, of obligation because of benefits received, of 
just plain ambition to get a great job done, is 
pointing at individuals in the profession of teacher 
education— asking them to try to be leaders. 

Using Charles W. Hunt as a case study in the 
personal dimension of professional leadership, some 
of us here assembled may be able to derive personal 
lessons— and personal challenges— on some of the 
qualities which enter into the making of a 
professional leader. I have chosen six to name. 

Meekness is the first. Time after time we find 
that the leader is a person who has been captured 
and tamed by a cause. This, I am told, is one of 
the original meanings of the Greek root from which 
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we derive our word “meek,” and it certainly 
sheds light upon the prediction that “the meek shall 
inherit the earth.” The leader who has meekness 
is literally possessed by some goals much bigger 
than he is, much more important to him than his 
own aggrandizement and often his own physical 
and economic well-being. He lives and breathes 
his cause, perceives most of his environment in 
relation to that cause, invests his fundamental 
life-energy to further that cause. And, most 
important of all, his meekness affects in 
fundamental fashion the ideas he can espouse and 
the actions he can recommend. 

If there has ever been another time when the 
leaders of teacher education have been so 
seductively tempted to forget meekness, I have 
not known it. The air crackles with abuse from 
which they can at least partially escape by denying 
that they ever knew the man. They find themselves 
in hallowed company when they join in efforts 
to equate teacher education with any good variety 
of college education. They are strongly tempted to 
frame requests for grants of funds for special 
institutes or experimental programs in terms of 
what they suspect the granting agencies would 
approve rather than in terms of what would be 
good for teacher education. They find it easy to 
busy themselves with all sorts of peripheral 
activities which are sure to put them on one or 
another of the currendy popular bandwagons. In 
the midst of all these Sybaritic calls, teacher 
education stands in sore need of some leaders 
with meekness. 

A second thing which enters into the making 
of some professional leaders is sheer knowledge- 
knowledge of practice in the profession. Ideas 
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proffered from ignorance can be nearly as effective 
in winning allegiance as are ideas proffered with 
the strength of knowledge back of them, given 
equal amounts of persuasiveness by the potential 
leader. Amusement parks are not the only places 
where attractive “barkers'’ get people to ride on 
merry-go-rounds. In the long pull, however— 
and die advancement of a professional concern is 
always a long pull— the value of ideas based on 
knowledge demonstrates itself. The profession, if 
it is wise, learns to attend to those who have been 
willing to pay the price of knowing what they are 
talking about. These persons tend to emerge, 
almost but not quite automatically, as leaders. 

They become the stabilizing, dependable guides 
and counselors who help erect foundations of true 
progress by laying one brick on top of another. 

What would happen in teacher education if 
twenty people in this audience really paid the price 
of knowing the past and present practice in the 
profession is anybody’s guess. Mine is that we 
would have ideas with a new degree of excellence 
to follow. We would have more humility and 
less hypnotism, more pioneering and less repetition, 
more guided evolution and less wild revolution 
of spinning wheels. I tbink we would have more, 
and more meaningful, experimentation and 
perhaps less clinging to old myths. I know we 
would have some leaders we could follow with 
confidence. 

The third characteristic of some leaders is that 
of being servitors. We do not like that word. In 
fact, many of us would choose it as the perfect 
opposite of leader. Yet, when we study the careers 
of men who have been over and over again 
leaders in and for their professional organizations, 
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we find this word "servitor” jumping out at us. 
A servitor is one who performs servile tasks, and 
that is just what these men have done. They ran 
the mimeograph machine after the evening session 
adjourned at midnight. They spent their holidays 
making sense out of the report of a committee 
session. They got five people to serve on a panel 
and wrote their speeches for them. They served as 
executive secretaries, the twentieth century 
synonym for galley slaves, and transformed the 
glittering generalities of "big-shot” directors into 
concrete accomplishments. 

I single out this characteristic because I think it 
comes about as near as any in distinguishing the 
men from the boys among leaders. The man who 
can push buttons and delegate responsibilities 
does frequently emerge as a leader. The trouble 
is that pushing buttons is a double first cousin to 
passing the buck, and delegation is closely akin to 
satisfaction with the mediocre. The leader who 
finds his dignity in the job to be done, who is 
willing to say, "well, somebody \ as to do it,” who 
is less concerned with his liking for a task than 
with the value of the outcome— this leader seems to 
be the man who carries on when the boys drop 
by the wayside. I do not need to add that our 
profession should be searching for men, men who 
have learned from the discipline of servitude 
the lessons of accorr ishment. 

JL 

Any leader is always "up to his eyebrows” in 
people. A fourth thing that is strikingly true of 
some of the greatest leaders I have known is that 
they have faith in people. This seems to be the 
gyroscope which brings them back to true course 
when the bufferings of outrageous fortune cause 
lesser captains to lose their bearings. 
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The advancement of professional ends and the 
discharge of professional trusteeship are human 
enterprises, carried on by some frail human beings 
operating in the midst of other frail human beings. 
Time after time in the past thirty years we have 
witnessed almost certain catastrophe for and 
within teacher education. There was a time when 
the petty politics of state officials seemed almost 
devilishly bent upon sacrificing quality in teacher 
education to the demand for spoils. Then, there 
was a time when it seemed inevitable that 
ambitious men would splinter teacher education 
into several impotent fragments. Most of those 
here recall the grave misgivings caused by what 
we interpreted as obstinate opposition of the 
National Commission on Accrediting. 

In these and many other crises there were those 
of us who counseled punitive and aggressive 
action. We thought we had weight and we wanted 
to throw it around. Those "dumb bunnies” never 
would learn; they had to be shown. There were 
others who felt that the only thing to do was to 
surrender to human obtuseness; with mournful 
self-pity we would just pick up pur unappreciated 
marbles and go home. Fortunately, however, we 
had leaders who had faith in people. Somewhat 
reluctantly and with considerable trepidation, we 
followed them. If my memory serves me correctly, 
not once have we found that faith misplaced or 
unwise. To that faith, we owe much of the 
painful progress made in the preceding generation. 

Teacher education still needs leaders with faith 
in people. Direct, decisive action appeals to all of 
us, but in a human enterprise we have only one 
source for great strength; and that source lies in 
large numbers of people who have convinced 
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themselves that the intelligent course is the really 
correct course. Believing implicitly that the 
members of a profession as well as the people 
outside a profession can come to recognize the 
intelligent solution and then embrace it, leaders 
for teacher education can put us in touch with 
true and enduring strength. 

The fifth characteristic I shall name is the most 
debatable of the lot. Many would contend that it 
will prevent a man from becoming a leader of a 
professional group, rather than make him one. 

That characteristic is greater loyalty to the common 
good than to the profession’s program. 

Allen Drury’s Advise and Consent has confronted 
us anew with the complex dilemma of where 
a man shall place his ultimate loyalties, with 
the ever-present tension between right and right . 1 
“The man who would rise above party will never 
rise in the party,” the cynic tells us. 

Yet, it does appear that we have had some great 
leaders of professional groups who have been able 
to see, and to get others to see, that the profession 
is a means to an end. Granting that the emergence 
of such individuals is rare subtracts nothing from 
the value of the phenomenon when it occurs. 

In teacher education, this characteristic for 
leaders has particular virtue. We can never let a 
dichotomy develop between what is good for 
teacher education and what is good for the 
American society. In fact, the special genius we 
need in our leaders is the ability to discover and 
proclaim what is good for all the children of all the 
people, and then to translate to us professionals 
what we can do to hasten that good. Teacher 

1 Drury, Allen. Advise and Consent. New York: 
Doubleday, Doubleday & Co., 1959. 
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education has no crying need for leaders to protect it, 
no imperative demand for leaders to improve its 
status in academic circles. Its great imperative is 
for leaders who can project it into the center of 
American efforts to use education for high and 
noble ends. We shpuld welcome the appearance 
in our midst of men and women whose first loyalty 
is to this common good. 

Finally, leaders are prophets. They are painfully 
aware of the shortcomings of the past, the mistakes 
and ineptitudes of the present. Knowledge has not 
made them complacent; experience has not made 
them either cynical or inoffensively patient. They 
are willing to give time to recording the minutes 
of the last meeting, but their real life bets are 
placed upon concocting drf ;><$ for the next one. 

Essentially, prophets are i. . i of vision. They see 
what can be, not in the best of all possible worlds, 
hut in this world. And seeing, they proclaim; they 
exhort; they persuade. They do not call a group 
meeting and sit all silent and “democratic” while 
the group decides whether they want to decide 
anything at this meeting. They do not keep mum 
in order to avoid stifling initiative. Instead, as 
vigorously and as effectively as they know how, 
they share their visions. 

In haste I point out that there is a world of 
difference between a vision and a pipedream. 
Prophets have paid the price; they have 
accumulated knowledge. They have pondered 
long and faithfully, sought insight and revelation. 
They have seen not only a destination but a way 
to start from right here and reach that destination. 
Not all leaders are prophets; not all prophets are 
leaders. But, teacher education will be much 
blessed if we can have more and more prophets 
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doing their dead-level best to become leaders. 

The dimensions of professional leadership are 
three: ideational, social, personal. I have, tried to 
make a compelling argument that the existence of 
the leadership phenomenon is important for all 
professional endeavors, and particularly for teacher 
education. The character of the phenomenon is 
more important than its existence, however. 
Inspired by the career of Charles W. Hunt, I have 
tried to say that what we need is not more social 
analysis but more leaders, and say it in such fashion 
that every person here is looking forward to having 
a lecture series named after him also. 
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Lindley Joseph Stiles is a native of New 
Mexico, born July 1, 1913. He attained his 
A.B., M.A., and Doctor of Education degrees 
at the University of Colorado and began 
his teaching career in the public schools of Boulder, 
Colorado. There he served for seven years 
as principal of a junior high school and of a senior 
high school, and as director of instruction for 
the public schools. He has taught at the College 
of William and Mary, the University of 
Illinois, the Ohio State University, and has served 
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University of Wisconsin. His present post 
as professor of education for interdisciplinary 
studies, sociology, and political science at 
Northwestern University, in 1966 was the first 
of its kind. A special assignment as consultant 
to the Carnegie Foundation-supported 
Tutorial-Clinical Teacher Education Project 
at Northwestern furthered his goal of 
interdisciplinary cooperation between academic 
scholars and professors of education with practicing 
members of the teaching profession. 

Dr. Stiles holds membership in a number 
of professional associations and honorary societies. 
He is also a past president of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education and has 
been active in parent-teachers and state educational 
associations. His travels have taken him to parts 
of the world as disparate as Nigeria, Costa 
Rica, the UAR, Thailand, Germany, and India, 
where he made studies of teacher education 
and education programs. 

Dr. Stiles has directed his professional efforts 
toward improving standards in teacher education 
and extending research services of the schools 
of education to teachers and school systems. He has 
worked to recruit gi eater numbers of able 
young people into the teaching profession and 
to attain prestige, better working conditions, and 
higher salaries for those who teach. Dr. Stiles has 
published extensively in the professional field. 



REVOLUTION 
-IN INSTRUCTION 
by Lindley J. Stiles 

The Second Charles W. Hunt Lecture 




I he schools of the United States are 
currently undergoing what may realistically 
I be called a revolution in instruction. 

This address honors a man, Charles W. Hunt, 
who has demonstrated remarkable capacity to 
lead as well as to live with revolutionary times in 
education. It purports to identify and to analyze the 
factors and developments that make up the 
instructional revolution now under way. Its purpose 
is to increase insight and perspective, to broaden 
understanding, to identify forces and directions, 
rather than to enlist recruits or to champion a 
cause, either old or new. 



Like all revolutions, the one now in progress in 
the field of instruction is a product of the times. 

It seeks to correct deficiencies of the past and present 
with visions and promises of better ways. 

It appeals to and catches the hopes and imaginations 
of people. Yet at the same time, it stirs unrest and 
uneasiness for fear that established values and 
proven procedures will be sacrificed on the altar of 
change as untested theories win advocates and new 
practices are tried out. Revolutions, like politics, 
create strange bedfellows and raise up new aspirants 
for leadership. Also, they may provoke sharp 
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schisms between equally sincere and devoted 
citizens and professionals. The revolution in 
instruction is no exception to these characteristics. 

Signs and Seeds of Revolution 

The instructional revolt has earmarks that are 
typical of all revolutionary enterprises. It is, first of 
all, a protest against the status quo. It strikes 
against inefficient instructional processes that have 
persisted in elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
schools. It promises improvements in procedures, 
materials, and equipment as well as in the total 
organization for instruction. As is typical of 
revolutionary tactics, condemnation of existing 
leadership is a primary means of rallying support 
to new proposals. Competition for control of 
revolutionary movements is keen as various 
dissident groups appeal for public attention and 
endorsement. Some enjoy considerable financial 
support as well as access to vital channels of public 
information, including the daily press, hooks, 
radio, and television. Characteristic of 
revolutionary times, irresponsible opportunists and 
publicity seekers confuse a resdess and uncertain 
public with sensational and intemperate attacks 
while more responsible professionals grope for ways 
to introduce the new in an orderly fashion without 
throwing the nation’s schools into chaos. 

Seeds of the current instructional revolution 
were planted more than a half century ago when 
courageous educational leaders dared to dream 
that higher quality in instruction for elementary 
and secondary schools could be achieved. Those 
seeds were sprouted and cultivated during the 
1930s in the theories and research of professional 
educators who sought to make teaching more 
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creative and learning more self-directive as well as 
insightful. The attention given during those years 
to discovering how to cultivate in students the 
all-important capacity for reflective thinking is 
related directly to the current interest in producing 
better creative scientists as well as intellectual 
leaders in all fields. The adaptation of audiovisual 
devices as aids to instruction that was initiated 
during that period laid the foundation for later 
interest in educational television. Likewise, prior 
to World War II, experimentation concerned with 
developing creativity, teaching mathematics as a 
science of proof, preparation for college, and various 
instructional procedures, i.e., laboratory techniques, 
teacher-student planning, and independent study, 
sowed seeds of discontent with the status quo 
of schools that two decades later were to grow into 
revolutionary movements. 

World War II interrupted what astute observers 
recognized as a budding instructional revolution in 
schools and colleges. The emergency conditions 
the war created curtailed research on instruction in 
schools. At the same time, interestingly enough, 
the various branches of the armed forces fostered 
greatly expanded experimentation in this field. 

Faced with the task of teaching maximum skills 
and highly scientific knowledge to masses of men 
in a minimum of time, military agencies were 
forced to discover new techniques for instruction. 
The effect was to produce a generation of young 
citizens who had experienced more efficient 
instruction in the armed forces than schools had 
offered. The conclusion of the war was soon to 
bring a state of anxiety that produced a variety of 
challenges to schools and colleges from a public 
which believed that instruction in schools must 
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and could be gready improved. The criticisms 
came so fast and with such vigor, in most instances 
meshed with intemperate, irresponsible 
attacks on teachers, school administrators, and 
teacher educators, that those in charge of schools 
and teacher education— the original instigators of 
the revolution— were thrown on the defensive. 
Those who sought to renew their own challenges 
to the status quo often found themselves aligned 
with the new revolutionists; consequendy, they 
were often ostracized by their professional 
colleagues. As a result, many chose to join forces 
together against all efforts to challenge school 
practices and to leave the revolution to outsiders. 

While skirmishes were being fought between 
various revolutionary groups (many of which 
were led by amateurs more interested in notoriety 
than the improvement of instruction) and those 
responsible for school programs, a renaissance in 
educational experimentation was rapidly taking 
place. This movement has had the support of such 
important philanthropic organizations as the 
Ford Foundation, the Kellogg Foundation, and the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, as well as 
others that operate on state, regional, or national 
levels. The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, allied with the Associated 
Organizations for Teacher Education (AOTE), 
has assumed a key role in guiding efforts toward 
research on instruction and teacher education. 
Leading institutions for teacher education have 
initiated programs on a broad scale to improve 
schools and teacher education. The United States 
Office of Education has established a cooperative 
program of research and has given direction to the 
implementation of the National Defense Education 
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Act which has in itself revolutionary implications 
for phases of instruction. All these efforts have 
enjoyed the leadership of responsible professional 
educators. 

Because the leadership for instructional change 
is now in the hands of educators whose personal 
motives are reputable, whose scholarship is sound, 
whose commitments are to schools in the United 
States, and who are accountable for their leadership 
to the public, to their positions, and to their 
profession, the revolution may be expected to 
proceed in a more orderly, democratic fashion— 
without bloodshed or character assassination— and 
in accordance with proven facts as well as with 
support from a majority of the people. As it 
advances, the promising new procedures may be 
expected to be assimilated with the proven old 
ones to add strength to instruction, while warring 
factions may well join forces to give bipartisan 
educational leadership to the vital educational 
venture. 

Causes of the Revolution 

The causes of the revolution are known to all. 
The mushrooming enrollments, during a period 
when there are not enough adults to provide 
sufficient personnel for all fields that require highly 
developed professional competence, forecast a 
shortage of outstanding teachers for at least another 
twenty years. The need to use teaching talent in 
ways to gain maximum benefits is an urgent 
necessity. Gready increased demands for highly 
educated intelligence place a premium on 
instructional skill, in all fields and at every level of 
the school system. The rapid expansion of 
knowledge in the social studies and the humanities, 
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and particularly in the sciences, has produced the 
inescapable requirement that we must teach more 
of the proper content in less time with greater 
permanence and must make skills and knowledges 
function more effectively. 

In the face of persistent demands for higher 
quality, for more efficiency in instruction, and for 
teaching greater numbers of students, technological 
discoveries that have proven beneficial in other 
fields are being adapted for use in teaching. As 
“necessity is the mother of invention,” the critical 
instructional problems are stimulating the creative 
use of electronic machines to relieve teachers of 
some time-consuming, routine chores and to 
improve the general quality of instructional 
services. 

Although the causes of the instructional 
revolution are known, not all schools and colleges 
accept them as irrevocable. Many still continue 
with instructional programs and procedures that 
were out of date a generation ago. They seem to be 
indulging in a type of “whistling in the dark” that 
suggests that they are attempting to ride out the 
revolution by ignoring it. 

Characteristics of the Revolution 

Some characteristics of the revolution in 
instruction are becoming clear. They include: 
insistent demands for excellence in teaching, new 
designs for the utilization of the talents of teachers, 
adaptations of electronic devices to extend the 
contributions of good teachers to more students, 
development of machines to facilitate greater self- 
direction of learning, and the updating and 
reorganizing of content for courses. Throughout, 
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research is seen as the instrument by which 
improvement is achieved. 

Demand for Excellence in Teaching 

Teaching, unlike other professional fields, has 
been slow to demand, recognize, and reward 
excellence. While other fields have rigorously 
recruited young people of high intellectual ability 
and offered career patterns that reward quality 
contributions, the teaching profession has limped 
along, content to admit almost anyone, including 
rejects from other professional fields. It has offered 
practically no inducements for able, ambitious 
individuals who are not content to be submerged 
into uniform teaching assignments and lockstep 
salary policies and has not provided full 
opportunities for personal professional development 
and advancement. 

The instructional revolution moves forward 
under the flag of excellence in teaching. It boldly 
invites into the teaching profession young men and 
women with quality minds, broad liberal 
preparation, penetrating scholarship in subject 
fields, and highly refined ethical values as well as 
superb personal and human traits. It recognizes 
that, given these qualities, pedagogical skill and 
knowledge can be developed with proper 
instruction and supervision. The revolution is 
endeavoring to design programs of preparation that 
are intellectually stimulating and challenging to 
the gifted, many of whom heretofore have been 
repelled from teaching by the mediocrity of the 
requirements for the profession. It searches for 
ways to identify and to reward superior teaching 
in order that excellence in teaching will forever be 
encouraged. 
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New Designs for Instruction 

During the past thirty years, instructional 
procedures in elementary and secondary schools 
have been under constant attack. As universality 
increased, demands for adaptaticns to individual 
differences became more insistent. When larger 
classes reduced student participation, the long- 
established recitation came under fire. The 
developing scientific method was the source of a 
theory of teaching that focused attention on the 
student’s reenactment of the process of discovery 
and interpretation, rather than on the teacher’s 
presentation of the "packaged” results of 
scholarship. At the same time, mass education was 
producing, particularly at the upper levels, mass 
teaching. 

Patterns for organizing instr uction were also 
undergoing change. Consolidations of one-room 
schools into larger units, with more pupils per 
grade or course, permitted instructors to concentrate 
on teaching particular grade levels or subjects 
with commensurate specialization in their 
preparation. Emphasis on departmentalization, 
in both secondary and elementary schools, 
fluctuated from degrees of specialization to 
arrangements that required teachers to teach all 
subjects in a grade or several fields at the high school 
level. Each plan for the organization of instruction 
achieved popularity for a time, largely because of 
the advocacy of leading educators rather than as a 
result of proven evidence of superiority. In recent 
years, the pendulum has swung toward the 
arrangement of one teacher to an elementary grade 
group or a high school subject field. 

The key to the success of the one teacher to a 
grade or course plan of organizing instruction rests 
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with the competence of the individual teacher. 

It should be said that many well prepared 
and experienced teachers have demonstrated unusual 
ability to carry all the multiple responsibilities 
of the self-contained classroom, or composite course, 
with amazing success. The number of such 
versatile teachers is small, however, compared 
to the demand. For this reason, and in anticipation 
of even greater shortages of outstanding teachers, 
certain questions are now being raised about 
whether the one-teacher plan is the best type of 
organization for instruction in a given school or for 
particular groups of learners. 

1. Is the assumption valid that the varied 
interests, scholarship attainments, and range of 
professional competencies required for one teacher 
to carry the full burden of instruction are common 
to all teachers? 

2. Is the preparation of the beginning teacher 
sufficiently intensive, and is interest in all areas of 
the school program or subject adequate, to 
guarantee effective instruction in all the skills and 
content for all pupils? The crucial aspects of 

this question can be illustrated by examining the 
demands upon elementary teachers who work at the 
upper grade level. Here the curriculum includes 
an emphasis upon as many as eight or nine different 
broad fields of knowledge, each of which may 
include from three to six different subject areas from 
which the content for the elementary school is 
drawn. In addition, the teachers must be prepared 
in the various areas of professional education 
which usually include a minimum of three 
foundation fields, methods of teaching for various 
aspects of the elementary school program, and 
practice teaching. Equating the preparation for 
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elementary teaching in terms of credits earned in 
college study, perhaps the beginning teachers need 
at least 180-200 semester hours of college work, 
if minimum preparation for the responsibilities of 
the self-contained classroom teacher are to be met. 

3. Can the teacher, even when well prepared 
initially, keep abreast of the rapid advances in 
knowledge that are now taking place? The practice 
has been, for example, for high school teachers of 
science to be trained to teach all the sciences offered 
in the secondary school, including mathematics. 
Some educators now suggest that this objective is 
impossible to attain, even for the experienced, 

11 1 he content is so 



4. Can gifted children be given maximum help 
without being in touch with competent specialists 
in skill and subject fields? Do they not need to 
work with teachers who are highly specialized as 
well as capable of motivating and guiding the 
learning of the academically talented? 

5. Is it possible for the teacher in the self- 
contained or individual-teacher classroom— because 
of the diversity and burdensomeness of his 
assignments— to achieve or maintain a satisfying 
level of creative endeavor or scholarship in any one 
field of specialization? 

6. Are the teacher’s personality and professional 
skill so equally appealing to all members of the 
group of students as to justify the exclusive 
instructional relationship that the individual- 
teacher arrangements require? 

7. Is it not desirable to develop differentiations 
of professional skills and competence that permit 
teachers to be promoted from one level of salary 




